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THE BASIC PROBLEM 


Quality, Quantity And 
The 10c. Can 


By K. S. Kneiske, President, Wisconsin 


Canners Association 


Before Wisconsin Canners 


9, 1959. 


EDITORS COMMENT—There couldn’t 
possibly be anything more important for 
us to say editorially this week. Nor couid 
we say it quite so well. Yielding this 
space, customarily reserved for our ed- 
itorial comment, to Mr. Kneiske then, is 
our way of saying “Amen” to this strong 
plea for sanity. 


Quality, quantity and the 10¢ can. These 
are the sins that plague the canning in- 
dustry. They have been with us a long 
time and what I have to say may be old 
stuff. Sin has been with us since the 
first sin in paradise but by continual 
preaching some sinners are saved. I, 
therefore, feel that a little preaching 
is in order even though it may be old 
stuff. 


How do we canners, year after year, 
get caught in the maelstrom of QUALITY 
-QUANTITY and the TEN CENT CAN. 
Ten or twelve years ago the ten cent can 
was a serious problem but since that time 
the cost of producing the ten cen can 
has gone up approximately twenty per 
cent. If the situation was serious ten 
years ago, it certainly is ruinous now. 


How do we get into these messes? It 
all starts in January and February when 
we plan our packs for the coming year. 
We apparently have short memories. Or, 
are we stupid—or are we gamblers, who 
play the long shots instead of the aver- 
ages? We apparently forget that we 
didn’t have vining capacity to harvest 
the peas on schedule or husker capacity 
to stay on top of the four and five ton 
per acre corn crop. We forget that we 
didn’t have the necessary heated ware- 
house space to store the pack. We forget 
that we didn’t have adequate financing to 
discount our bills and pay the growers. 
We forget about the forced sales at 
ridiculous prices that we made to get the 
needed space and money. We forget that 
these sales made the market. Others fol- 
lowed along just like the Pied Piper of 
Hamlin. The results, the pack barely 
ever, millions of cases of good peas, in 
the warehouses but window streamers in 
the stores heralding “NEW PACK PEAS” 
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—you guessed it—ten cents per can. Are 
these peas the advance guard that we 
want to send out to sell our overly 
large pack? Are these the peas that 
prempt the youngsters to say “Mommy, 
give me more of those canned peas’? 


PRE-PLANTING ANALYSIS 


What a difference there could be if we 
thoroughly analyzed our position before 
we made our plans for the coming year. 
What is the correct procedure in setting 
up acreage plans? There must be one 
although it apparently isn’t followed by 
many canners. I believe that if every 
canner analyzed his own company thor- 
oughly—its sales potential—its produc- 
tion facilities—and forgot about what the 
other fellow, large or small, was going to 
do, we could avoid the sins we are talking 
about. 


In trying to follow the correct proce- 
dure, let us first analyze our sales fér the 
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past three years. Are they increasing? 
Did they increase because the commodity 
was in short supply in some other area? 
Did they increase in a market plagued by 
an over-supply? How do they compare 
with the state or national shipments? 
Were they profitable? Now, let’s take a 
walk in the warehouse and check our 
inventory. (I am afraid too many can- 
ners just look at figures and forget to 
see what their warehouse looks like). 
Average sales minus the inventory ad- 
justed to any starting point we wish 
should give us the needed ‘production for 
next year. If our shipments were up in 
the past year as compared to national 
average, we may increase our acreage. 
If down, we should decrease it or examine 
our sales efforts to see if we are capable 
of generating increased sales. This, then 
is the basic figure to start from. 

Then, the details—how much acreage 
will give us this production. Here is 
where we make our biggest mistake. 
We worry abcut not getting enough. 
We take crop yielcs from too many 
years. (10 and 5 year State averages 
compared in 1959 ALMANAC. Differ- 
ences are amazing in many instances.) 
We figure on acreage abandonment. We 
live tco far in the past. Entire crop fail- 
ures are a thing of the past. Why we 
worry about short crops, I don’t know, 
<inee those are the years we make money. 

Now, assumed we have decided on an 
acreage figure. Have we sufficient plant 
capacity to handle this acreage if we get 
2 bumper crop or unseasonably hot 
weather during the harvest season? Do 
we have sufficient warehouse room to 
get the entire pack in heated storage. 
With these details cut of the way we come 
to the most important phase of our 
planning. 

How much working capital do we have 
and how much money must we borrow? 
This is the time to sit down with our 
banker and have a frank discussion of 
our completed production plans and of our 
estimated financial needs. He may have 
some excellent suggestions to offer and 
he may be a lot more cooperative if we 
see him at this time instead of seeing him 
after we have planted too much acreage 
and are faced with a bumper crop. 

I contend that if every canner made 
an honest survey of his conditions at the 
time of planing his production, the three 
sins of QUALITY, QUANTITY and the 
TEN-CENT would be 
forgotten. 


Now to 
separately: 


analyze the three sins 


QUALITY 


This is the most serious sin of the 
vegetable canning industry. Ours is a 
seasonal, heavy-volume production. For 
this reason we must exert extra caution. 
Our quality is not uniform year after 
year. I know you will blame it on the 
weather. True, the weather exerts a 
terrific influence, but if we didn’t over- 
estimate our plant capacity and did make 
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some allowance for hot weather and a 
bumper crop, we could maintain a more 
uniform quality year after year. We can’t 
significantly increase consumption of our 
product unless it is uniformly consistent. 
One bad can offsets the good-will built 
up by three or four good ones.: We all 
know we are slow to praise, but fast to 
find fault. With consistent quality we 
wculdn’t be plagued by remarks such as 
the one I heard in a very nice restaurant 
when the waitress replied in answer to 
the question as to whether the string 
beans on the menu were canned or fro- 
zen, “I’m afraid they are canned’’. Or the 
frequent question, after we have served 
a guest some of our best canned veget- 
ables. “Where can I buy something like 
this consistently ?” 


The supermarket shelf is a poor sales- 
man unless we canners, one and all, plan 
our packs in such a way that our quality 
is uniform—from year to year and from 
can to can and then each can will be the 
salesman for the next. 


QUANTITY 


As quality deteriorates, quantity in- 
reases; the more quantity increases the 
further quality suffers. It’s a chain re- 
action that explodes into the ten-cent 
can. We realize that we must have suffi- 
cient volume to produce at a low cost. 
We should also realize that the additional 
production that reduced costs an extra 
one or two cents per dozen generates 
surpluses that cause markets to drop 
twenty to thirty cents per dozen, and 
results in quality that leaves much to be 
desired. When plants operate excessively 
long hours many little details of quality 
suffer. Inspectors get tired. Quality con- 
trol gets tired. The boss is human, too. 
Raw produce has been harvested too far 
in advance. Flavor suffers and instead 
of a real sharp can, it becomes just 
ordinary. 


THE TEN CENT CAN 


This is the can that isn’t going to sell 
the next one. We canners are prone to 
think that these cans are only a few out 
of the several hundred thousand canned 
that day. But every can ends up on 
someone’s plate. If it isn’t good we 
have lost a customer. So we see that 
when quality slips we lose two ways— 
production increases—we lose customers 
—sales decrease and we have Satan at 
our door with sin number three, THE- 
TEN-CENT CAN. 


As I mentioned before, ten or twelve 
years ago the ten-cent can was bad 
enough but now with the inflation of the 
last ten years, the ten-cent can does not 
permit us to survive. The price of the 
can alone has gone up one cent. Wage 
rates have advanced approximately fifty 
per cent. Property taxes have jumped 
tremendously. All of the equipment we 
buy has become increasingly expensive. 
Prices of repairs and supplies have 


jumped tremendously. Yet we still have 
the ten-cent can. 

How have so many of us survived? We 
have increased volume — volume, the 
magic word of the past ten years. But 
where has it led us? Surely not out of 
the vicious circle of QUALITY, QUAN- 
TITY and the TEN-CENT CAN. In- 
creased volume and the pressure for 
ever lower costs without sufficient funds 
for maintaining and improving our facil- 
ities has not permitted us to achieve the 
consistent quality we strive for. The ex- 
tra yield per acre of peas, the extra 
cases per ton of corn haven’t helped 
quality. But we have to produce for less. 
We are wearing out our equipment and 


we can’t buy fillers, trucks, cars, ware- 
houses and other necessary equipment 
out of the profit of the ten-cent can. 


EVERYBODY LOSES 


Who else is suffering with us? What 
part is the farmer taking in this fiasco? 
We paid the farmer $19.70 for corn in 
1949 and $17.50 in 1958. Do farm trac- 
tors sell for less? The price paid for 
peas was $84.20 per ton in 1949 and 
$84.10 in 1958. What part does labor 
play? Wage rates in our industry are 
historically lower than most other indus- 
iries. Yet they have increased fifty per 
cent in the past ten years to add to the 
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FLORIDA CANNERS 


JERRY BROWN, co-founder and presi- 
dent of Florida Food Products, Inc., 
Eustis, Florida, was elected President of 
the Florida Canners Association at the 
Annual Meeting held in Hollywood, Oct- 
ober 29-31. 


Mr. Brown became actively engaged in 
the processing of citrus with the advent 
of frozen orange concentrate. His com- 
pany along with the processing business, 
owns and operates citrus groves in five 
major citrus producing counties of the 
State. Mr. Brown is vice president of Palm 
Beach Groves, Inc., and is a director of 
the First National Bank of Eustis. A grad- 
vate of the University of Florida, he is a 
member of the Florida Blue Key honorary 
fraternity and also a member of the Uni- 
versity of Florida Hall of Fame. He served 
as a Lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
in World War Il as commanding officer 
of a Naval mine sweeper. 


Married to the former Caroline Peters, 
the Browns have four children, Susan 9, 
Brenda 8, Jerry 3, and Billy 1. 


WISCONSIN CANNERS 


WILLIAM C. SCHORER, JR., president 
and general manager of Reedsburg 
Foods Corporation, Reedsburg, Wiscon- 
sin, was elected President of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association at the Annual 
Meeting held in Milwaukee November 
9 and 10. 


Bill Schorer was born in Sauk City on 
November 15, 1906 and grew up in the 
canning business. His father was manager 
of the Sauk City Canning Company and 
still continues active in that position to- 
day. Bill, Jr. started working at the can- 
ning plant during summer vacations when 
he was 14, and after graduation from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1929, he con- 
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tinued to work for Sauk City for five 
years. In 1934 he took over the manage- 
ment of the canning plant at Reedsburg 
and has headed that company since that 
time. Bill, Jr. is not only a second genera- 
tion canner but also a second generation 
president of the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation. His father was elected to that 
same office in 1932. 


Bill, Jr. is married and has one son. 


NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS 


L. EVERT LANDON, president of Nal- 
ley’s, Inc., Takoma, Washington, was 
elected President of the National Pickle 
Packers Association during the 67th An- 
nual Convention held in Chicago October 
29 and 30. 


Mr. Landon was first employed by 
Nalley’s in June 1924, advancing through 
the company to become secretary in 
1928, vice president in 1930, and presi- 
dent and director in 1948. Always active 
in Association affairs, in addition to his 
presidency of the National Pickle Packers 
Association, he is currently state director 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, director Association of Washington 
Industries, director American Manage- 
ment Association, and a vice president 
of the Potato Chip Institute, International. 
He is also director of the National Bank 
of Washington, Takoma, and a director 
of the Takoma General Hospital. 


A graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Landon married Blanch Mor- 
rison in 1929. They have two sons, Rich- 
ard L. and Jerrold E. Landon. 


Mr. Landon has just returned to the 
States from a two month tour of European 
countries, which he visited under the aegis 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
a member of a five man trade business 
mission to Yugoslavia. 
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PROCESSOR BEAN Introduced by Ferry-Morse for canning and freezing, Processor is an out- 
standing bush variety that produces straight, solid pods with small 
YIELDS QUALITY PODS white seeds. Makes an attractive pack with a clear liquor color. 
Upright, robust green vines are highly resistant to Common Bean 
FOR PREMIUM PACK Mosaic and N.Y. 15 Mosaic. Adapted to machine or hand harvesting. 
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ailor-made for you FERRY 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. © Memphis, Tenn. © Harlingen, Texas © Tampa, Fla. 


HIGH-YIELDING GOLDEN This early lochief type sweet corn produces a high early yield of good 
a quality. It is resistant to bacterial wilt, shows drought tolerance. Has 
PIRATE-A CORN IS IDEAL light interior silk. Ears average 8 to 9 inches long with 16 to 18 rows 


of deep kernels of an excellent golden color. Check your needs and 
FOR FREEZING OR CANNING _ order from your Ferry-Morse representative today! 


od EAR?, 


F-M CROSS CORN 
PRODUCES HEAVY 
EARLY YIELD 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. 


STRINGLESS BLUE LAKE 
PRIME PAK BEAN GIVES 
HEAVY EARLY PICKINGS 


Tailor-made for you FERRY 


This Ferry-Morse introduction has proved outstanding for canning, 
freezing, and fresh market. Wilt Resistant plants produce heavy, con- 
centrated, early yield. Ears are 8” to 8!2" long, with 14 to 16 rows of 
deep, narrow, tender kernels—rich light-gold in color. High recovery 
percentage; high sugar. Seeds packed in 50-pound rodent-repellent bags. 
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@ Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. © Memphis, Tenn. ¢ Harlingen, Texas © Tampa, Fla. 


Specially developed by Ferry-Morse to suit critical canning and freezing 
needs, this robust pole bean is the earliest maturing genetically stringless 
Blue Lake used commercially. Heaviest yields are favorable for advan- 
tageous spacing of pickings. The straight, smooth pods have thick, 
uniformly green flesh. Highly resistant to Common Bean Mosaic. 
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WISCONSIN OFFICERS—William C. Schorer, Jr., president 
of the Reedsburg Foods Corporation, Reedsburg, was elected 
President of the Wisconsin Canners Association this week. In the 
photograph above are, left to right: Donald E. Bonk, Chilton 
Canning Company, Chilton, Vice President; C. A. Sias, Friday 
Canning Corporation, New Richmond, Secretary; Herbert 
Warner, Oconomowoc Canning Company, Oconomowoc, Treas- 
urer; and Mr. Schorer. (Not shown) Marvin P. Verhulst, of 
Madison, continues as Executive Secretary. 


John H. Kruepke, Jackson, a 15 year old West End High 
School sophomore, is shown above as he received Wisconsin’s 
highest award in the National Junior Vegetable Growers canning 
crops contest. Participating in the award cermonies were L to R, 
A. E. Weiner, West Bend High School rural agriculture instruc- 
tor ; young Kruepke; K. S. Kneiske, Sussex, president of the 
Canners Association, who made the award of a $100 government 
bond, and Robert J Frey, fieldman for the Hartford plant of 
Libby, McNeill and Libby. 


Marketing Order Panel 
Highlights Wisconsin Meeting 


Not discounting for a moment the very 
fine program following the opening 
luncheon of the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation Convention, Monday, November 
9, the Tuesday morning session, devoted 
to a panel discussion of marketing orders, 
was easily the highlight of the conven- 
tion. Canner members displayed their 
interest by packing the house to standing 
room capacity. In modification of this 
statement, however, our treatment of 
President Kneiske address delivered at 
the Monday afternoon session in this 
issue, provides a positive measure of 
our opinion of the quality of that session. 
Indeed, Mr. Kneiske’s remarks undoubt- 
edly grew out of the same set of circum- 
stances that prompted the discussion of 
marketing orders, 


The panel was ably handled by As- 
sociation Past President G. J. Hipke of 
A. T. Hipke & Sons, Ine., New Holstein, 
and was manned by such able experts on 
marketing orders as Floyd F, Hedlund, 
Deputy Director, Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, USDA; NCA Secretary Carlos 
Campbell; B. I. Freeman, Secretary-Man- 
ager, Great Lakes Cherry Producers 
Marketing Cooperative; and William Ka- 
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saKaitas, Administrative Secretary, Wis- 
consin Farm Bureau Federation. 


The reason Wisconsin canners are 
particularly interested is that the Wis- 
consin State Legislature at that very 
time was debating one or the other of 
two bills proposing agricultural mar- 
keting orders, and because some Wis- 
consin canners had expressed the opinion 
that if the industry can’t regulate itself 
(in line with President Kneiske’s pro- 
gram), maybe it’s time to ask the gov- 
ernment to lend a hand. Basically this 
was the theme followed by Messrs Camp- 
bell and Freeman; Mr. Campbell urging 
canners to retain their freedom, Mr. 
Freeman just as strongly maintaining 
that governmental guarantees of per- 
formance standards is the modern and 
efficient way. 


Messrs Hedlund and KasaKaitas were a 
bit more neutral in their stand. Mr. Hed- 
lund described the origin and history and 
operation of Federal Marketing Orders, 
described their limitations and explained 
some of their advantages. He said “They 
don’t change the laws of supply and 
demand; they don’t control production; 
they don’t fix prices; they don’t cost a 
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lot of public money .... they have one 
basic purpose — to increase returns to 
producers. There are a number of other 
benefits and services that may-be ob- 
tained, but the principal objective is 
orderly marketing; a stabilized market.” 
He explained that under the Federal law 
no marketing order may be issued for 
fruits and vegetables for canning and 
freezing other than for olives, asparagus 
and grapefruit. That operations under 
marketing orders are exempt from the 
Anti-Trust laws. He warned against over 
enthusiasm concerning the values and 
benefits to be derived. The USDA, he 
said, has urged producers not to proceed 
with the marketing order unless they 
are convinced they will accomplish its 
purpose. In a direct appeal to the audi- 
ence he warned “If you are looking for 
something for nothing; a sort of regulate- 
the-other-fellow approach, you’d better 
leave marketing orders alone.” 


Mr, KasaKaitas described the situation 
as it is in Wisconsin. An Act passed in 
1957 excluding crops for canning, was 
amended in 1959 to provide for RSP 
cherries for processing primarily, to 
raise funds for marketing. The legisl-- 
tion before the Assembly at this time 
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authorizes limitation of quantities, con- 
trols the privilege of growing and pro- 
cessing, provides for surplus disposal, 
price boosting, price fixing, authorizes 
use of production benefit payments in 
addition to setting up standards and 
check offs for advertising and research 
funds. 


THE CASE AGAINST 


Mr. Campbell termed Marketing Order's 
“the totalitarian version of Marketing 
Agreements”. In that way, he said, the 
minority are forced to go along whether 
they want to or not. Admitting that 
monopolies may be more efficient, he 
judged that the absence of control of 
monopolistic power always leads to ex- 
cesses. “Excesses which create conditions 
as bad or worse than the situation for 
which the monopoly powers were legis- 
lated.” Mr. Campbell stated that the ob- 
jective of Marketing Orders is to obtain 
higher prices for canning crops. And 
this, he conceded, is a legitimate objec- 
tive. The canning industry, however, he 
said, has offset the weaknesses created 
by pressure to sell a perishable crop at 
time of harvest, through its contract sys- 
tem. In this way the grower has complete 
freedom of choice prior to planting. He 
pointed out that the price of canning 
crops consists of many and varied ser- 
vices besides the crop itself, and that it 
would be extremely difficult to design a 
Marketing Order to cover these varying 
practices, 


The clamor for marketing orders, Mr. 
Campbell said, rises either from a desire 
of the growers to increase their percent- 
age of the consumers canned food dollar, 
or because they may feel that canners are 
not performing the job of marketing 
canning crops as effectively as could be 
done under the management of a farmer 
board authorized to run the marketing 
order. The first, of course, puts further 
squeeze on the canner, who can ill afford 
it, and the second raises the issue of who 
is going to run the canner’s business. 


The one possible advantage of market- 
ing orders, admitted to by Mr. Campbell, 
would be to limiting the supply through 
restricted production. It will be noted 
that both Messrs Hedlund and Freeman 
hold that this is no longer one of the 
functions of a marketing order. And 
even in this area Mr. Campbell had two 
objectives. First of all, he said, there 
has never been a group of men smart 
enough to devise a system of controlled 
production that did’nt wreck itself in 
time. The second objection involved a 
legal point wherein Mr. Campbell doubted 
that the courts would look with favor 
on farmers extending their exemption 
from the Anti-Trust laws to business 
men. 

Mr. Campbell contended that farmers 
and canners can regulate quality, sup- 
port research, or finance product pro- 
motion or an advertising program, by 
using available legislation best fitted to 
accomplish these objectives. He charged, 
too, that local legislation covering a 
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particular commodity, imposes a serious 
handicap on the producers of the com- 
modity controlled when other areas are 
operating in a free economy. “If it is 
true, as the promonents of marketing 
orcer legislation claim, that a marketing 
agreement is unworkable because growers 


CRANBUREAUCRACY 
(editorial) 


There’s little doubt but that the 
infamous mishandling of the cran- 
berry case will serve as a sharp re- 
minder to management and field- 
men to READ THE LABEL before 
applying or authorizing application 
of a pesticide chemical. If by some 
chance they had not known before, 
canners and freezers will hardly 
ferget now that it is their respon- 
sibility to know the nature of dis- 
ease and pest control practices 
followed on the crops they purchase 
whether by contract or on open 
market. 

Reasons for and against the Mil- 
ler Amendment, under which agri- 
cultural chemicals are controlled, 
have leng since been thoroughly 
discussed. Interested and respon- 
sible groups and individuals con- 
sider it a good and necessary law, 
and this publication takes no issue 
with that view. 


What we do very seriously object 
to, however, is the manner of ad- 
‘ministration in this unfortunate 
instance. In the past, in a number 
of similar situations, the Depart- 
ment has demonstrated a_ very 
proper concern for its responsibil- 
ity to industry as well as to the 
consumer. The Food and Drug Ad-: 
ministration today has a larger 
budget and vastly more inspectors 
than ever befiore—to conduct a 
crash program to get questionable 
products out of distribution before 
harm comes to the public; as in- 
deed it is doing this week. Experts 
in and out of the Department know 
that the safety margins on agri- 
cultural chemicals are extremely 
broad, precluding even the slight- 
est possibility of harm to the con- 
sumer unless the food be eaten in 
large quantities over long periods 
of time. They know, too, that cran- 
berries do not fall into this class- 
ification, nor does the amount of 
chemical adulteration in this case. 


This being so, the sensationalism 
created by the tyrannical public 
announcement to the daily press, 
causing untold millions of dollars 
of damage to the great cranberry 
industry, is unpardonable. If Mr. 
Flemming doesn’t resign of his own 
accord, the President should make 
the request without delay. 
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who would not be bound by the agreement, 
would render it ineffective, then it fol- 
lows by this same argument that a mar- 
keting order that would regiment Wis- 
consin, but which did not control canning 
crops growers in other states, would 
wreck the Wisconsin effort. In fact I 
can think of no surer way for Wisconsin 
to give its pea market away to other pea 
growing states.” 


THE CASE FOR MARKETING 
ORDERS 


Mr. Freeman of the Great Lakes 
Cherry Producers, said that in essence 
a marketing order is “A method for an 
industry to regulate itself through jvdi- 
cious use of the ability of the government 
to enforce rules of conduct and standards 
of performance.” He cited the Securities 
and Excange Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as a few 
“of the outstanding examples we have of 
an industry cooperating with government 
to establish rules and principals that the 
industry attempts to live up to”. Mr. 
Freeman reminded his audience that 
there have been times “when many of you 
have been exasperated by the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, yet it was far-sighted 
processors who led in the establishment 
of that Act. The wide acceptance and 
confidence of the housewife in canned 
foods today can be largely attributed to 
the high standards it maintains” he said. 


Stressing that quality standards, certi- 
fication, joint industry promotion, and 
research, are the basic objectives of mar- 
keting orders, Mr. Freeman pointed out 
that the small margin of profit on which 
the industry works today makes it im- 
perative that the free rider be eliminated. 
“Is it fair’, he said, “to let the 10¢ per 
dozen I pay towards backing an indus- 
try promotion become a tool for the free 
rider to take a sale away from me, which 
10c a dozen can do? If I pay $3.00 per 
ton to promote cherries, is it fair for my 
neighbor to profit equally from the pro- 
motion, plus make a $3.00 per ton greater 
profit or less loss on ‘the sale of his 
cherries ?” 

Summarizing the advantages to the 
processor, Mr. Freeman said “The great 
contribution that marketing orders can 
make to the food processing industry, is 
to promulgate businesslike relationships 
with grower-farmers. Effective grades 
and standards for raw products; unbiased 
grading systems; realistic industry con- 
trolled research efforts and joint public 
relations and promotional efforts are the 
basis for sound grower-processor rela- 
tionships. These programs are the real 
tools for modern merchandising. Unless 
processors and growers can hammer 
these positive programs out and effec- 
tively enforce them, they will always be 
at the mercy of some opportunist who 
seeks out the honest mistakes and prob- 
lems of others to twist them to his indi- 
vidual advantage and reflect against the 
entire industry.” 
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MONDAY’S LUNCHEON SESSION 


As mentioned above, Monday’s lunch- 
eon session was a feature in itself. In 
addition to Mr. Kneiske’s address, the 
audience was addressed by NCA Presi- 
dent Norman Sorensen; an outstanding 
distributor, D. J. Godfrey of the company 
bearing his name, Milwaukee, and the 
inspirational J. Roger Deas of American 
Can Company. Also at that session Pres- 
ident Kneiske presented a $100 Bond and 
a certificate of award to 15 year old John 
H. Kruepke, Wisconsin winner of the Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers con- 
test. John grew 261 tons of beets to the 
acre on 3.4 acres, far above the state 
average of 10 tons to the acre. He grossed 
$1100, had a net cost of about $750, for 
a profit of more than $120 an acre. 

Mr. Sorensen after receiving gifts 
from his fellow Wisconsin Canners, pro- 
vided a detailed list of the benefits the 
industry receives from food technology. 
He set forth the scope of a good food 
technologists activities and encouraged 
his fellow Wisconsin canners to support 
the food technology course at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Godfrey pointing out that failures 
of wholesale grocers have been greater 
than among canners, suggested that can- 
ners themselves might pattern their op- 
erations along the lines followed by the 
successful wholesale grocer of today. His 
own firm, for instance, some 35 years 
ago, was serving 5,000 accounts and do- 


ing an annual volume of about $5 million. 
Operating costs were high, about 12% 
per cent. By 1955, through a program of 
servicing fewer accounts better, at less 
cost, the number of accounts had been 
reduced to 325, the annual volume $291 
million. By 1957, 175 accounts, $45% 
million volume, and in 1958, 128 accounts 
with a volume of $48 million. Get to know 
your customers’ business, he said. Make 
yourself a part of the team. Visit him 
regularly. “There is an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of the buyer to retain 
a limited number of canners or suppliers 
as their principal sources.” 


At the business meeting on Monday 
morning, the members heard a report on 
commodity promotions by Jack Lynes of 
Theodore R. Sills & Company. Wisconsin 
canners will continue to promote peas 
and corn, and other commodities are be- 
ing considered, with other areas invited 
to join in the promotion. 


Among the Resolutions passed, the 
canners commended the can companies 
for the realistic pricing policies on most 
cans, and urged that a corresponding re- 
duction be applied to the No. 10 cans; 
recommended that state and federal gov- 
ernment agencies purchasing canned 
foods, revise their procedures to elimin- 
ate the cumbersome, expensive and un- 
necessary check loading or case stamp- 
ing, or in the alternative, that the agen- 
cies pay for these services. 


THE ELECTION 


The officers are shown and named in 4 
photograph accompanying this article. 
Past President Bill Schorer, Sr., oldest 
active canner in the State of Wisconsin, 
and well known nationally as a Past 
President of the Old Guard Society, and 
ever proud of his son, Bill, we might say 
took his son’s election in stride—every 
stride is a big one for Bill. Congratula- 
tions to this grand old-timer, as well as 
to his son, Bill. 


New directors are: Past President 
Marvin H. Keil of Beaver Dam, division 
personnel manager, Green Giant Com- 
pany; C. A. Sias, New Richmond, pro- | 
duction manager, Friday Canning Cor- 
poration; A. O. Verbeke, Chicago, vice 
president, Libby, McNeill & Libby; and 
Mark H. Mitchell, president of The Lar- 
sen Company, Green Bay. 


It was a typical, real good Wisconsin 
convention with attendance about the 
same as last year, and despite the mar- 
ket and supply situation on peas and 
corn, and the generally tight money sit- 
uation, there seemed to be a note of 
optimism. The NCA pea report recently 
released, of course, had something to do 
with this feeling. As mentioned above, 
they are still talking promotion. The co- 
op formed a year ago, while not exactly 
setting fire to the industry, is still in 
existence and operating, and the Canners 
Service Bureau remains an entity. 


THE All-New Scott VIBRO-LUX 


SEPARATING 


> 


Variable speed from 


THE SCOTT VINER 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


900 to 1000 vibrations per min- 
ute! Removes water, most splits 
and skins, and spreads commod- 
ity evenly over the screen (ideal 
for use ahead of inspection 


FA-3500 


Handles any commodity that can 


REMEMBER 
The Scott Viner Com- 
. pany will go out of 
its way to give you 
service your way! 


table). Hickory slats absorb vibra. be elevated and conveyed in water. 
tion . . . no carry-through to floor! Accurate control of water level, 


Feed height 22”, discharge height 


1644”. Longer legs available. feed hopper only 2042” off the floor, at the pre-mixing 


chamber for easy loading from low discharge units . . . 
Motor is high and dry and fully protected from steam and 
water. Choice of 3”, 4”, 5” and 6” pumps. Variable speed 
drive, stainless hopper and/or contact parts optional. 


Write today for complete information 
and specifications on these two 
production-pacing units 


COMPANY 1224 KINNEAR ROA 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 


“Selling is Everybody’s Business” will 
be the theme of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association’s 45th Annual Gonven- 
tion to be held at the Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pennsylvania, on Monday, Nov- 
ember 23. 

Two official functions have been sched- 
uled for Sunday evening, the day preced- 
ing, when the Association will be host at 
a Hospitality Hour from 6 to 7 o’clock 
and the Association’s Board of Directors 
will hold their annual dinner meeting at 
7:00 P.M. 

Carlos Campbell and Norman Soren- 
sen, Secretary and President respectively 
of the National Canners Association, will 
speak at the opening session on Monday 
morning, November 23, on the subject 
“Frotecting the Good Name of Canned 
Foods”. The Honorable Anne X. Alpern, 
Pennsylvania Attorney General, will ad- 
dress the meeting on “the role of gov- 
ernment in protecting the consumer’”’. 
“Don’t Sell Yourself Short’? will be the 
title of John K. Minnoch’s presentation, 
concluding the Monday morning session. 

John King, the “Roger Bell” of the 
“Ladies Home Journal” will open the 
afternoon session and will speak on 
“Selling in the Jet Age”. Delbert John- 
son, advertising manager of Continental 
Can Company, and chairman of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the Can Man- 
ufacturers Institute, will then present 
some ideas for “celebrating the Sesqui- 
centennial Anniversary of the Metal Can 


in 1960”. H. B. “Doc” Sharer, sales train- 
ing specialist for the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, will then tell his audience “What 
Makes a Star Salesman—A Star?” 

The American, Continental, Crown and 
National can companies will sponsor 
a hospitality hour from 6 to 7 o’clock, 
which will be immediately followed by a 
banquet and entertainment sponsored by 
the Get-Together Committee of the allied 
industries. 


CONSUMER VIEWS 
TO BE AIRED 


A report on “What the Consumer 
Expects in Quality of Canned Foods” by 
a nationally-known home economist, tele- 
vision personality, and former food edit- 
or should be of particular interest to 
canners and their wives who attend the 
1960 Canners Convention, January 18- 
20, at Miami Beach. 

Mrs. Agnes R. Olmstead (“Nancy Car- 
ter”) of Atlanta, director of home eco- 
nomics for Colonial Stores, Inc., will dis- 
cuss this subject on Tuesday, January 
19, at the first of two research break- 
fasts to be held during the Convention 
by the NCA Research Laboratories and 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associ- 
ation. 


As chairman of the Consumer Advis- 
ory Committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Food Chains, Mrs. Olmstead is 
well qualified to interpret the home- 
maker’s viewpoint on canned foods. A 
former food editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, she is the only person to have 
won the two top awards in the field of 
home economics journalism for two con- 


secutive years. In 1950 and 1951 she was 
awarded the London Bowl Trophy by 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
and the bronze Vesta statuette, a nat- 
ional trophy presented by the American 
Meat Institute for “outstanding excell- 
ence in the presentation of news about 
food”. 


For the past two years, Mrs. Olmstead 
has been the star of the “Nancy Carter 
Cook Book”, a homemaking show carried 
by 19 television stations in the South- 
east. 


While serving as home economist for 
the U. S. exhibit at the International 
Trade Fair in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, an 
assignment from which she recently re- 
turned, Mrs. Olmstead had an opportun- 
ity to demonstrate American convenience 
foods and talk with Yugoslavian home- 
makers about the American way of life. 

A graduate of Purdue University, Mrs. 
Olmstead is a member of the American 
Home Economics Association, American 
Women in Radio and Television, Georgia 
Home Economics in Business Group, and 
the Atlanta Women’s Press Club. Recent- 
ly she was included in the first edition of 
“Who’s Who in American Women’. 


SHUMAN TO SPEAK 
AT CONVENTION 


Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, will 
address the joint luncheon of the NCA 
Board of Directors and food editor 
guests at the Convention on January 17 
on details of the National Food Confer- 
ence (farm-to-table campaign), of which 
he is chairman. 


HOW YA GONNA KEEP ’EM DOWN ON THE FARM—While 
the bill of fare was a far cry from candied beans, corn, peas or 
tomatoes or even canned peaches or pears, the photo is reproduced 


with the thought that it might possibly stir the imagination of - 


some canner. George Anderson of DAY (second from left), 
publicity man extraordinairre, says when you’re not sure whether 
to eat, wear or just look at them, you photogroph them. Them 
thar white globs that the ladies are diggin’ into are not Easter 
bonnets, but Candied Violets in Summer Snow, if you please, 
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dessert course at the fabulous Four Seasons Restaurant in New 
York City. The gals were on hand to attend the National Farm 
Home Editors Conference, and George used the occasion to tell 
them of the wonders of DAY’s 15 food accounts. Here’s the rest 
of the menu: Mousse of Trout, Pheasant Soup, Tournedos of 
Beef, Bourguignenne with Bouquetiere of Autumn Vegetables, 
and Petit Fours as well as the very lovely dessert. Try that on 
your closing machine—‘Nature’s best is better canned .... . i 
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FRED STARE NAMED 
FOR FORTY-NINER AWARD 


Frank S. Langsenkamp, President of 
the 49’ers announced at the Wisconsin 
Canners Convention that Frederick A. 
Stare of Columbus, Wisconsin, had been 
choosen as the recipient of the Forty- 
Niner Service Award for 1960. The an- 
nouncement was made at the Wisconsin 
meeting in order that Mr. Stare’s many 
friends could share in this honor which 
has been bestowed on one of the Deans 
of the Wisconsin Canning Industry. 


Fred Stare has given his entire life 
to the Canning Industry. He is truly 
the Dean of Deans in the Industry with 
which he has been associated with but 
few exceptions for the past 71 years. He 
is a past president of the Old Guard So- 
ciety and one of the few Past Presidents 
still active. He is one of three men ever 
elected president of the NCA for two 
consecutive terms in office. He is also a 
past president of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association. A number of awards have 
been presented to Mr. Stare for his un- 
selfish interest in the Canning Industry 
and one, of which he is most proud, is 
the testimonial received from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for his contributions 
to the Industry. As President of the 
Wisconsin Canners he led the first study 
in the nation on the disposal of cannery 
sewage. The University of Wisconsin 
conducted this work and today the Indus- 
try nationally has accepted this study 
and cooperated in similar projects. which 
have led to a better canning industry. 


Born in Dallas, Texas, in 1877, he soon 
was getting the feel of the “horse and 
buggy” canning methods in one of the 
canneries his father operated in Illinois. 
After moving to Iowa he taught school 
for a short while and then worked for a 
Railroad in Maine. After that short lapse 
Mr. Stare returned to Wisconsin and 
after managing a series of plants in Wis- 
consin and Indiana he became manager 
of the Columbus Canning Co. in 1924, 
and President shortly thereaf.er. He 
remained at the head of this organization 
until 1946 when the Columbus Foods 
Corp. (the outgrowth of the older com- 
pany), with plants in Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Kansas and Texas, was purchased by 
Stokely Van Camp. Mr. Stare remained 
with the parent Stokely organization in 
an advisory capacity until he retired a 
few years later. He is as busy now as 
when he was active in canning. He is 
President of the Farmers and Merchants 
Union Bank, an Author and reporter, as 
well as being in attendance at many of 
the Canners Conventions. Not many 
years ago he authored the book, “A-His- 
tory of the Canning Industry in Wiscon- 
sin”, which took three years of research 
and gathering material. More recently 
Mr. Stare has been writing a series of 
articles on the history of Columbus and 
its leading families. Over 300 of these 
articles have been printed in the local 
paper. Since 1944 he has been a member 
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of the Advisory Committee of Canners 
Exchange, the Lansing B. Warner affil- 
liate. He has also been active in local 
civic affairs. 


Mr. Stare was married to his wife, 
Nina, in 1913. There are six children in 
the family and numerous grandchildren. 
One son, Dr. Frederick Stare, has become 
famous in his own right as an interna- 
tional authority on nutrition. 


Presentation of the 7th Annual Forty- 
Niner Service Award to Mr. Stare will 
take place at the Balmoral Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Florida, Saturday, January 16, 
1960. Industry leaders will be in attend- 
ance to honor Mr. Stare. 


Previous recipients of the 49’er service 
award are: 1954-Dr. Samuel Cate Pres- 
cott; 1955-Dr. John Charles Walker; 1956 
-Dr. Louis Gardner MacDowell; 1957- 
Carlos Campbell; 1958-Dr. C. Olin Ball; 
and 1959-Dr. Wm. V. Cruess. 


MIAMI HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Both National Canners Association: 


and Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation have issued a last call for hotel 
reservations for the National Convention 
next January. In order to utilize the 
available hotel facilities more efficiently, 
both organizations withheld assignment 
of rooms until November 1. These assign- 
ments are now being completed so that 
any members desiring hotel accommoda- 
tions are requested to contact R. F. 
Alexander at NCA, 1133—20th Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., or W. D. 
Lewis of CMSA, 4630 Montgomery Ave- 
nue, Washington 14, D. C. However, 
choice of hotels can no longer be guar- 
anteed. 


Welded bottom, 1/8” steel boiler plate sides 
perforated with 1” holes, omple in number to 
permit proper circulation of steam, BERLIN 
CHAPMAN Perforated Crates will give you 
years of satisfactory service . . . maximum 
protection for your filled cans. With BERLIN 
CHAPMAN Perforated Crates you buy “can 
protection”, but of importance to you, the 
welded bottom assures a perfectly even stack- 
ing platform . . . capacity 78 gals.; weight 
160 Ibs.; dimension, outside diameter 38 in.; 
bale of 1 @ in. diameter round. 


SiNCE 1908 
WRITE or WIRE 
for 


QUOTATIONS 


bus 


A PERFECTLY EVEN 
STACKING PLATFORM. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


A DIVISION OF BERLIANA CORP. 
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TRI-STATES HOSPITALITY ROOM 


Ed Jones, president of the Society of 
Tri-Staters, has announced that the 
Board of Governors of that group have 
agreed to have a hospitality room open 
to all Tri-Staters and friends on Monday 
night, December 7, during the annual 
Tri-State Convention. The Society will 
welcome all members and friends that 
night in the Solarium of Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, beginning at 10 P.M. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has announced 
the election of Harry R. Mathis as vice 
president. He will have charge of the 
company’s Frozen Food Division suc- 
ceeding Alfred J. Hoefer, who has been 
transferred to the president’s office, 
where he has been assigned special du- 
ties.. William C. Mitchell has retired as 
vice president after 38 years of service. 
Edwin J. Burley has been appointed man- 
ager of pineapple products sales with 
headquarters in San Francisco. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. Mathis, who will make his 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Morris April, president of April Bro- 
thers Eatmor Division, has emphatically 
denied that the Eatmor brand of cran- 
berry sauce or any other Eatmor product 
is owned by another firm. “We own the 
name, we own the canning plant, and are 
paying for every cent of promotion both 
lceally and on national television”, Mr. 
April said. The Eatmor Division’s modern 
canning plant is located at Tuckahoe, 
New Jersey with sales offices in Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Charies H. Brokaw, chief of Minute 
Maid Corporation’s Quality Control De- 
partment, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Florida State Horticulture 
Society, where he will head the process- 
ing section. 


Associated Seed Growers have moved 
into new enlarged headquarter offices at 
272 George Street, New Haven, Connect- 
icut. Under the terms of a 10 year lease 
Asgrow will occupy the third floor of the 
modern office building. From these new 
facilities the company. will direct its 
operations of 19 major warehouses locat- 
ed in principal growing areas through- 
out the country and more than 40 dis- 
tribution departments. 
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U. OF M. PLANS 
COMMODITY DAYS 


Because of the many problems from 
field to harvest and end product, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland feels that a whole 
day should be devoted to individual com- 
modities rather than try to cover all 
phases of the problems in a two day field- 
men’s school in 1960. Accordingly, dates 
have been set for the following commod- 
ity days, when problems relative to each 
will be discussed. The discussions will 
take place at College Park. February 11 
—Tomatoes; February 18—Corn; Feb- 
ruary 25—Snap Beans; April 6—Apples. 
The meetings have been planned so that 
whenever the weather causes roads to 
be impassible, they will be held on the 
day following whenever possible. 


Hunt Foods—Miss Julia R. Mayer and 
Mrs. Stella Russell, members of the com- 
pany’s executive staff, have been elected 
directors of Hunt Foods & Industries. 
Board Chairman Norton Simon reports 
that this is the first time in the com- 
pany’s history that women have served 
on its Board, and their election represents 
recognition of the important contribu- 
tions both have made to the company’s 
development. 


Southern Packing Company (Balti- 
more, Md.) processors of canned and 
frozen foods, is making a one story ad- 
dition to its plant for the production of 
its “Applberry” sauce. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass—Robert H. Short 
has been appointed district sales man- 
ager in Kansas City for the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Division of Continental Can Com- 
pany. Mr. Short has been a member of 
the Hazel-Atlas organization for 10 years 
and was located in the Chicago district 
sales office for the past three years. He 
replaces Brooks Gall, who will serve as 
an executive sales representative until 
June 30 next year, when he plans to re- 
tire after 42 years with Hazel-Atlas. 


McCormick & Company (Baltimore, 
Md.) spice, extract and food products 
company, has appointed Nicholas J. Si- 
mon, sales training manager. He trans- 
fers from St. Louis as district sales man- 
ager to the company’s headquarters office 
in Baltimore. 
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Brockway Glass Company has made 
the following field sales appointments: 
Stewart L. Aiken, who represented the 
recently acquired Tygart Valley Glass 
Company in New York State, goes to the 
Brockway sales office in Buffalo. Merrill 
A. Love, in the sales division office of 
Tygart Valley in Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, goes to Cleveland, Ohio, as assis- 
tant to district manager Jack Irwin. 
John F. Collins, who represented Tygart 
Valley in New England, becomes district 
manager of Brockway’s Boston office. 


DEATHS 


Asa Bennett, 79, who operated a can- 
nery at Frankford, Delaware, some years 
ago, and who served as president of the 
Tri-State Packers Association in 1920, 
and also served as a member of the Board 
of the National Canners Association, 
died in a Delaware hospital on October 
13. 


Fred C. Bush, 67, president of Bush 
Brothers & Company, Dandridge, Ten- 
nessee canned foods packers, died at his 
home in Chestnut Hill, Tennessee on 
November 9, after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Bush was the oldest of four 
brothers who with their father, the late 
A. J. Bush, established the company at 
Dandridge. He devoted his adult life to 
the development of the firm and became 
president in 1931, a position he held 
until the time of his death. Mr. Bush was 
active in canning organizations and was 
a director of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation for a number of years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Vera Tucker Bush, a 
son, Jack T. Bush, and two grandchild- 
ren, all of Chestnut Hill. 


Charles Wesley Dunn, 74, well known 
Food and Drug attorney and chief coun- 
sel for the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America for more than 40 years, died at 
his home in New York City on November 
2. 


A. J. (Gus) Rogers, 78, of Cherry 
Growers, Inc., Traverse City, Michigan, 
passed away Friday morning, November 
6 at Frankfort Memorial Hospital. Dean 
of the Red Cherry Industry, Mr. Rogers 
was a past president of the National 
Red Cherry Institute and the Michigan 
Canners Association. He was a member 
of the Zerocrats and of the Old Guard 
Society. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand Pattern Shaping Up — Tomato 
Market Steady—Good Call For Pumpkin— 
Limas Strong — Other Vegetables Routine 
New Pack Sweetened Citrus Juices Offered 
—Fruits Generally Steady—Fish Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 13, 1959 


THE OUTLOOK—The demand pattern 
is shaping up a little better than many 
in the trade had anticipated, with dis- 
tributor replacement buying holding up 
at a better pace than anticipated in view 
of distributor concentration on holiday 
foods in many cases. Too, the market 
picture has been brightened, from the 
canner standpoint, by liberalization of 
import regulations by England and 
France which will give U. S. canners a 
broader potential export market on some 
lines during the remainder of the current 
marketing year. 


Marketwise, the situation was featured 
by the announcement of lower prices on 
new crop citrus juices and a continued 
steady market for tomatoes. 


TOMATOES — Demand for standard 
tomatoes for prompt shipment has been 
holding up well, notwithstanding the fact 
that recent strength in 308s is taking 
that size out of the 10c retail class, ex- 
cept in instances where chains and supers 
decide to loss-leader it. For prompt ship- 
ment, the market is quoted at 95 cents for 
standard 1s, with 303s generally at $1.20 
to $1.25, with 2%s at $2.05 and 10s at 
$7.25, f.o.b. tri-state canneries. Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland canners are offering 
extra standards at $1.30 on 303s, $2.25 
on 2%s, and $7.50 for 10s. In the mid- 
west, standard 303s are held at $1.20 up- 
wards, with 2%s at $2.10. 


PUMPKIN—There has been a contin- 
ued good call for pumpkin, with some 
canners now accepting business only sub- 
ject to pack, due to the fact that the pack 
has been moving out steadily and supply 
of raw material is dwindling. The mar- 
ket in the east is firm at $1.05 for fancy 
303s, with 242s at $1.50 and 10s at $5.75, 
with some canners quoting 2%s at a 
minimum of $1.65 and 10s at $5.90-$6.00 
on fancy. 
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LIMA BEANS—Canner offerings are 
on the short side, with the exception of 
tinies, and the market is strong. Fancy 
2-sieve tiny green 303s are firm at $2.40- 
$2.50, with 3-sieve at $2.00. On extra 
standard green and white, pod run, 303s 
are held at $1.45-$1.50, f.o.b. canneries. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Chain and 
wholesaler buying of standard corn and 
peas was reported holding up fairly well, 
notwithstanding the Veterans’ Day holi- 
day in mid-week, and green beans were 
also coming in for a moderate call. 
Demand for fancy grades, however, has 
tended to slacken, with distributors con- 
tent to work off present inventories un- 
til after the turn of the year. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida indi- 
cate that much of the early pack will not 
grade up to “A” juice because of low acid 
content, with some traders expecting 
that a differential basis may be set up 
between “C” and “A” grades as a result 
of this situation. New pack sweetened 
grapefruit juice is being offered at 
$1.07% on 2s and $2.35 on 46-ounce, as 
against offerings of carryover natural 
juice at 1.12% and $2.50, respectively. 
On blended juice, new pack 2s offer from 
$1.22% upwards, with 46-ounce at $2.75, 
while sweetened orange juice is available 
at $1.32% on 2s and $3.00 on 46-ounce, 
with carryover natural juice at $1.80 and 
$4.25, respectively. 


OTHER FRUITS—Some low-price of- 
ferings of off-grade peaches, pears, and 
plums are reported coming through from 
the Coast as canners seek to cut down 
year-end holdings, but the market for 
regular packs continues to show a steady 
tone. Overlooked in general evaluation 
of near-term market trends in West 
Coast fruits in many cases is the increas- 
ing’ export business reported developing 
with» traditional European markets, 
where the demand potential is apparent- 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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ly widening under the twin influences of 
improved economic conditions and the 
growth of low-cost self-service retailing 
in many European countries. Full impact 
of this development, some traders feel, 
will make itself felt in the market struc- 
ture during thefirst half of the coming 
year. 


SARDINES—A steady market on sar- 
dines is reported from Maine, with new 
business rather quiet. California reports 
indicate California canners have been 
getting mackerel in a limited way, with 
48 talls offering for prompt shipment at 
$7.15-$7.35 per case, f.o.b. cannery. 


SALMON—Coast reports note a con- 
tinued strong market for salmon, with 
red sockeye quoted at $36 per case for 
talls and $23 for halves, with Puget 
Sound sockeye offerings limited to halves 
at $24 per case and some quarters at $14. 
Ocean-caught coho 1s are firm at $32, 
with halves at $19 and quarters at $11.25, 
while on medium reds tall 1s command 
$31 and halves $18.50. Pink talls remain 
unchanged at $24 for 1s and $13.50 for 
halves, while chums are held at $22 and 
$12, respectively, all f.o.b. Seattle. 


TUNA—Only limited demand is re- 
ported in tuna, with albacore white 
halves quoted at $14.50 per case, f.o.b. 
northwest points, with chunk style at 
$10. Yellow fin light chunk-is $9 for 
halves, with grated at $6.75. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Cranberry Scare Causes Concern—Tomatoe 
Unchanged—Products Strong—Limas Tight 
— Good Bean Business — Kraut Sharply 
Higher—New Pack Citrus Juices Offered— 

West Coast Fruits Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 12, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Considerable 
attention was focused on Milwaukee this 
week were Wisconsin canners were hold- 
in their 1959 Convention. A good number 
of Chicago buyers and brokers alike made 
their annual trek to Milwaukee in order 
to hash over local problems and to find 
out first hand just how tight the situa- 
tion will be in regard to carrots and 
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NEWS 


MARKET NEWS 


kraut. However, the main topic of con- 
versation around these parts this week 
had to do with cranberries and cran- 
kerry sauce. The government report 
that indicated some cranberries had been 
contaminated by a chemical weed killer 
that could cause cancer in animals and 
therefore possibly humans, really blew 
off the lid. Adverse publicity on the air 
on the front pages of local newspapers 
has done the damage and caused some 
king size headaches. Local distributors 
are loaded with cranberry sauce in anti- 
cipation of heavy Thanksgiving sales 
which may now fall off to a trickle. The 
incident, which hit the front pages at the 
most inopportune time, could have been 
handled in a more sensible manner and 
avoided the huge losses that are sure to 
occur. However, it’s too late now and 
distributors and canners will just have 
to do the best they can under the 
circumstances. 


New pack citrus prices were announced 
recently and they opened at just about 
where the trade had anticipated. Only 
sugar added juice is available but sales 
are expected to be heavier than usual 
as so many distributors are low on sup- 
plies. Kraut canners are also back in the 
market generally but at prices which are 
sharply higher than those which pre- 
vailed when the industry went off the 
market. Otherwise, prices are generally 
unchanged. 


TOMATOES—Little change to report 
on tomatoes this week. Sales are only 
so so despite indications this market 
should move to higher ground. Only a 
few buyers have seen fit to buy ahead 
with the rest of them content to buy as 
needed and hoping to get aboard in 
front of any price advances. The Eastern 
and California markets are showing 
strength but local canners still haven’t 
had too much success in getting more 
money. Standard 303s are going on the 
basis of $1.25 with extra standards at 
$1.35 which is just where they have been 
for the past few weeks. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—The activity 
where tomato products are concerned has 
centered on California where the situa- 
tion seems to get tighter by the day. It’s 
an entirely different story than that 
which prevailed last year and many can- 
ners are already reporting a sold out 
position. It looks like there will be 
scrambling this year for #10 tins of 
paste, chili sauce and catsup which will 
be different to say the least. Fancy 26% 
paste is listed at $10.75 while chili sauce 
is at $11.00 and fancy catsup at $9.25. 
Extra standard catsup is up to $8.25 and 
standard at $7.50. These prices are firm 
and any further movement will be on the 
up side. 


LIMA BEANS—Here is another tight 
item as unsold stocks are becoming 
scarcer all the time. Distributors here 
are finding it difficult to buy anything 
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like a full assortment from any one 
canner making it necessary to shop 
around which always complicates the 
shipping problem. Eastern sources are 
usually quoting fancy tiny at $2.50 for 
308s and $14.00 for tens with small at 
$2.10 and $12.25 and medium at $1.90 and 
$11.00. 


BEANS—tThis market aprears to be 
doing much better since New York can- 
ners decided that maybe they did’nt have 
so many beans to sell after all. They 
sold at lot of beans at very low prices 
early in the season and have since moved 
prices back to more sensible levels. Fancy 
ihree sieve cut wax are now up to $1.50 
for 303s with tens at $8.75 while extra 
standards are held at $1.25 and $7.00. 
Fancy three cut green are no less than 
$1.35 and $8.00 with extra standards at 
$1.20 and $6.25. Despite heavy early 
sales, shipments into this market are 
doing very nicely. 


KRAUT—It is now possible to buy 
kraut at published lists but the average 
canner is not looking for any new custo- 
mers. Most of them feel they will have a 
job on their hands just to take care of 
established outlets between now and the 
time when another crop of cabbage will 
be ready for processing. Right now 
fancy kraut is held at a bottom of $1.80 
for 2%s, $1.30 for 303s and $6.00 for 
tens and the betting is that prices will 
be up to $2.00 basis 2%s by the end of 
the year. Pork prices are cheap and that 
should offset the higher prices on kraut. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Canners and 
distributors alike were appalled at the 
news releases pertaining to contaminated 
berries, particularly in view of such re- 
leases being made just two weeks before 
Thanksgiving. Most of the experts feel 
the housewife will panic at the word can- 
cer and holiday sales will tumble to a 
fraction of what they should be at this 
time of the year. Warehouses are loaded 
here and canners report many unshipped 
orders are being cancelled. To make 
matters worse, cranberry sauce is not 
an item that keeps well after canning 
and this could cause complication later 
on as sales lost now will never be made 
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up until another holiday season rolls 
around. A real mess and one that was 
completely uncalled for. There are a 
great number of people that would like 
to get their hands on the agent that 
spilled this story when he did and the 
manner in which he did it. 


CITRUS — New pack sugar addel 
citrus juices are now ready for ship- 
ment from Florida, in fact, a number 
of such shipments are now enroute to 
this market. This is usually a very poor 
sugar market but this year the trade ran 
stocks to a minimum in view of antici- 
pated lower prices. As a result, most 
distributors will be forced into the market 
in order to maintain some kind of stock 
position . Current sales are going on the 
basis of $2.50 for grapefruit juice, $2.75 
for blended and $3.00 for orange all in 
46 oz. tins. Grapefruit sections are not 
generally available as yet. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Nothing 
new to report this week where fruits 
are concerned. Prices are unchanged and 
most shipments coming into this market 
are instructions against previous com- 
mitments. The usual increased demand 
for Christmas requirements is expected 
to perk up shipments later on this month, 
There may be another price increase on 
cocktail according to current rumors 
but not before the first of the year. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canners League Protests Great Britain 

Import Quotas — Tomato Canning Ends, 

Market Strengthens — Spinach Moving — 
Light Sardine Pack—Salmon Advances. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley Calif., Nov. 12, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Weather conditions 
continue of a summer-like nature but 
canning operations on fruits and vegeta- 
bles seem at an end. The harvesting of 
tomatoes is still being carried on in some 
districts, but the output is being cared 
for by the fresh market. With the holi- 
day season close at hand shipments of 
both canned fruits and vegetables are 
being speeced up somewhat, with some 
canners featuring special packs for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year. 


PROTEST—A feature of the week has 
been the official protest of the Canners 
League of California against the strict 
import quotas of Great Britain on can- 
ned fruits from the United States. Dur- 
ing the week Britain lifted quotas on 
fruit from Australia and South Africa, 
but left U.S. restrictions without change. 
In its protest against the import quotas 
the League statement said: “Considering 
that the United Kingdom’s unhealthy 
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import restriction is aimed largely 
against California canned fruit, it is 
ironical that California is one of the 
largest unrestricted U.S. markets for 
British-made automobiles. This is a sad 
commentary on reciprocal trade. Im- 
ports of canned deciduous fruit into the 
United Kingdom from Commonwealth 
sources are duty free, but imports from 
the United States must pay duties of 
12.6 per cent ad valorem. These duties in 
themselves provide ample protection to 
commonwealth canning industries.” 


TOMATOES — The canned tomato 
market has strengthened somewhat of 
late now that canning is largely at an 
end, with a production well below that 
of last year. Deliveries to canners for the 
season to November 1st amounted to 2, 
071,612 tons and it is suggested that most 
plants will close within a week, despite 
the warm weather. Last year, to a cor- 
responding date, canners had cared for 
well over 2,500,000 tons and in some years 
have operated until December 1st. Sales 
of No. 2% standard tomatoes are re- 
ported at $1.90 for No. 2\%s, with fancy 
in this size moving at $2.60. Shipping 
instructions have been speeded up in 
keeping with the improved market. 


ASPARAGUS—A rather slow move- 
ment of green-tipped and white aspara- 
gus is reported by some canners, but all- 
green seems to be moving up to expecta- 
tions. In fact, some canners are even 
buying some of the latter in order to fill 
orders in full. Often there is a heavy 
movement of this item early in the new 
year and preparations are being made 
for this. Most items in green-tipped and 
white are moving off at about $3.00 for 
No. 300, with all-green priced quite 
generally at $3.30-$3.35 for large and 
other size spears in keeping. 


SPINACH—Canned spinach is moving 
off in about a normal manner, according 
to leading canners, but with prices cover- 
ing a rather wide range. Sales of No. 303 
are reported at $1.15 to $1.35 and No. 10s 
at $4.80 to $5.25. All are usually listed 


as fancy but buyers have rather strong 
preferences based on districts. 


PRUNE CANNERY — Announcement 
has been made by the Mayfair Packing 
Company, San Jose, Calif., in the heart 
of an outstanding prune growing district, 
that equipment has been installed for a 
large processing plant and cannery for 
canned dried prunes. More than thirty 
items will be offered, with prunes packed 
in containers of three sizes and in a wide 
range of syrups. A sales campaign is 
to be launched. 


OLIVES — The California ripe olive 
crop has reached a stage where the ton- 
nage can be closely approximated and 
the State Stabilization Advisory Board 
places this at close to 13,500 tons. More 
than one-half this total is of the Man- 
zanillos variety and a large part of the 
tonnage will come from Tulare County 
in the central part of the State. 


DRY BEANS—Buyers of beans for 
canning have been in the California mar- 
ket of late and some rather heavy pur- 
chases of Small Whites have been re- 
ported. These have been largely at $7.90 
to $8.10 per 100 pounds. Prices have 
been advancing in recent weeks and are 
well above those that prevailed last 
season. Harvesting of the California 
crop has been practically completed, with 
a minimum of damage by rain. 


SARDINES — The sardine catch and 
pack in California this year is proving 
an exceedingly light one. Last year for 
the season through November 5th the 
catch had totaled 77,905 tons. This year, 
to a corresponding date it amounted to 
but 23,938 tons. Owing to competition 
with other districts prices have been 
about the same as last year. 


SALMON—Prices of Columbia River 
canned salmon showed some increases 
during the week, with Puget Sound sock- 
eye halves moving at $25.00 and quarters 
at $14.50. Alaska red talls sold tp to 
$37.00, with halves moving at $25.00. 
Alaska chum salmon moved at $22.00. 


QUALITY, QUANTITY AND 
THE 10¢ CAN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


woes of the ten-cent can. Even with 
this increase, our wage rates have not 
kept pace. In 1949 the average rate in 
our industry was sixty per cent of the 
average of all Wisconsin industry but by 
1958 it had dropped to fifty-four per 
cent. This, surely, is not a healthy sit- 
uation and not one to bring competent 
help into our factories that will watch the 
little details that insure uniform quality. 


Continuing with statistics, the average 
selling price of canned peas in 1958— 
using 1947-1949 as a base of 100—was 
100.1—all foods 120.3. What a sorry 
plight for an industry to be in! Never 
a high-profit margin industry and now 
during the past ten years when prices of 
other foods advanced twenty per cent, 
we come up with one tenth of one per 
cent. 


PLACING THE BLAME 


Now whom should we blame for our 
dilemma? We surely must be able to 
find a whipping boy—the brokers, the 
buyers, the small canners, the large can- 
ners. No, I think we, each and everyone, 
must accept our share of the blame. We 
have the right and the obligation to make 
a profit—an obligation to our growers, 
to our employees and to our stockholders. 
We are in a basic industry supplying 
food to an increasing population. If 
each of us as individuals runs his busi- 
ness in a businesslike way, the industry 
as a whole will benefit. 


To sum up the situation we need: 

1. Consistent quality by everyone in 
the industry. 

2. Sane and sensible production pro- 
gram based on each individual can- 
ner’s sales and inventory position. 

3. Proper financing, storage space and 
equipment to maintain quality. 

If each of us does these things, we won’t 

be plagued by irregular quality, burden- 

some quantity, and the bargain-priced 
ten-cent can. 


Freddy the Freezer treats ‘em right 


This is how my label reads: 


You're lucky. You're headed for 
Freddy. He treats you right. 


He'll protect your delicate color 
and luscious flavor with pure vi- 
tamin C from Roche®. 


retail packages. 


My bakery and ice cream customers 
know my peaches never brown during 
thawing. And the same amount of 
vitamin C allows a label claim on my 


You should treat "em right, too. 
Find out how from the 


VITAMIN. DIVISION 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 


unless otherwise specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.40-3.50 
Mammoth 3.40 
Large 3.30 
Med.-Small 3.20-3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............000« 3.08 
Large 2.90 
Med.-Small 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
0. 8 oz. — 
No. 1 Pic. — 
No. 300 
BEANS, StrINcLess, GREEN 
EAST 
Fey., Fr. Bigle, 8. OB. 1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ........000 97% 
No. 303 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
6.25 


10 
“< Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 


1, 60-1.75 75 


Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 10 —- 
Cat, B WV. BO. BOB 1.45 
No. 10 25-8.50 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Std., “Cut, 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Mip-WEsST 

Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........1.80-2.75 
No. 10 1 

Fey., Cut, No. 

o. 10 

Ex. Std., ] 

Std., No. 

No. 

Wax, 
No. 303 
No. 10 
4 sv., No. 303 

o. 10 

No. 10 

Sout 

Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 
No. 10 

Cut, ‘Gr., No. 303....... 30-1.40 

Ex. Std., No. 308 
No. 10 A 

| 
No. 10 6.00-6.5 

BLUE LAKES 

Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303.......000000 2.35 
4 sv., 303 2.20 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 3038......000 1.77% 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 9.15 

No. 8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

KEANS, LIMA 

East 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 3038........2.40-2.50 
No. 10 14.00 

No. 10 12.25 


11.00 
Ex. Std., G. & W., No. 303..1.45-1.50 


Mip-WEsT 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........0000 2.50 
o. 10 
Small, No. 303 
o. 10 

Medium, No. 303 

No. 10 
Ex. Gr. & W., No. 303........ 45 

No. 9.50 

BEETS 
East, Diced, 

No. 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303 1.10 

o. 303 1.10 

No. 10 5.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 

No. 10 4.75 


CANNED 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........ 1.00 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 .. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S Golden 
Fey., No. 308 ....... 1.35-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.10-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, 1.75 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
MipwWwEst 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz 1.35-1.40 
No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Sta, BOB 1.10-1.20 
7.50 
Std., 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Sud, 1.45 
No. 
Std., No. 303. 
No. 10 —— 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2.45-2.60 


1 
9.0 
No 8.00 
5 
5 
Pod 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
Mivwest ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303.. 
1 sv., No. 
2 sv., No. 
2 sv., No. 10.... 
No. 10 


4 sv., 
4 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 10... 


Mip-WEsT SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 8 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 ... a 
No. 10 7.50 
Ungraded, No. 308 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.80-1.871%4 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303........... 1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
6.50-6.65 
PUMPKIN 


Fey., No. 2% ....1.55-1. 
10 


East, Fey., No. 2%... 
No. 10 5.75-5.90 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.30 
No. 2%4 1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........1.85-1.40 


NO. 9522.00 


FOOD PRICES- 


No. 1 6.50-6.75 
Ozark ey. NO. BOB 

No. 

No. 
Calif., Fev. 1.15-1.30 

No. 2% 1.60-1.70 


SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-S Syr., 8 oz 


TOMATOES 


7.25 

. 303 

No. 10 —- = 
Mid-West. Fey., No. 1 — 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 3.25 
No. 9.50 
Ex. Sta, 1.12% 
No. 303 1.35-1.50 
2% 2.35-2.50 

8.00-8.25 
No 303 1,25 
No. 2% 2.15 
7.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308..........1.75 
No. 2% 2.60 
9.50 

1.90 
No. 10 6.75 
Ovarks, No. BOB 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50 


TOMATO CATSUP 


14 oz 1.50 

9.25 

Mia: Sivet 26 1.70 

10 10.50 

No. 10 


TOMATO PASTE (ler ¢ 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 


Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 


1.4714-1.52% 

No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mid-West, 

1 

Ma. Fey. 2.046, No. 03 


No. 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


East, Fey., No. 303.........001.25-1.30 
6.85-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
8.25-8.50 
No 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 —- 
APPLES (East) 
Sl, No. 10 8.00-8.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 21 4.00 
No. 10 138.50 
Choice, No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 11.70 
Std., No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2% ........ 4.00 
No. 10 13.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 10, Water 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., No. 303........ 80-1.90 
No. 0.75-11. 
R.A., 6.0 
No. 10 20 78 
No. 10 19.45 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.15 
He. 2% 3.30-8.35 
12.00-12.25 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 11.85 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.85 
rEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308..........1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.00 
1.67% 
oO. 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.60 
2.35 
8.90 
Eiberta,, Fey., No. 3. 15 
1.25 
No. 10 10.35 


2.15-2.25 
3.45-3.50 
12.25-12.50 


2.05 
3.15 
11.50 
1.85 
2.75 
10.50 
PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., S!., 6.60 
24/2% 8.05 
6/10 7.50 

5.60 

7.00 

5.95 

5.60 

6.95 

6.95 

6.65 

ne” 6.10 
PLUMS, PURPLE 

No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.50 

2% 2.05 
Ne 10 7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 2.00-2.15 
46 oz. tin 2.60-2.75 
CITRUS BLENDED 
“= 1.40-1.45 

ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 1.80 

PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

2.80 
TOMATO 

2.40-2.55 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 18 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 36.00-37.00 
4's 24.00-25.00 
18.50 
Pe ¢ Socekye, “a's 24.00-25.00 
24.00-25.00 
13.50 
Chum, 22.00 
A's 12.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Ovals, 
No. 1 T., Nat. 
Maine, a, i 


SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 


6.00 

Large 5.50 
Medium 4.90-5.00 
Small 4.40-4.50 
Broken 4.00 

TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s ..........0 4.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s ....10. atte. 75 
Chunks 9.00 
Grated 6.75 


Ex. Std., No. 
BAG 
: 
80 
75 
3 sv., No. 308 


